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**One of Those Rare Books’’ 


They Cametoa River. By Allis McKay. 
(Maemillan. $2.75.) 


“« «There is room in this valley for every 
man who isn’t afraid to spend himself. All 
my life I have seen them come—the young, 
the poor, the weak, the strong, the adven- 
turous, the brave, the misfits, the men with 
fortunes, the men with empty hands. 
They came to a river, and the river shaped 
their lives; it showed them the pattern of 
fulfillment; it was a sign set by God in 
this wilderness, and they followed it and 
were content.’ ”’ 

We come to know all these people in this 
novel of the Columbia River valley. Tom 
Velie comes with a vision of apple trees 
and the will to realize it. The Barneses 
sold out in the East so the old man could 
be a farmer, but it was his son and finally 
his daughter-in-law who achieved his am- 
bition. A pioneer man of the hills, Luke 
Walters quickens at the thought of his own 
orchard, grubs for it, grows desperate 
when it seems to slip away. Mill and 
orchard hands, theatrical troupers, the 
understanding doctor, are finely drawn. 
The valley people in their struggle for 
existence, with drought, fruit pests, har- 
vesting problems, become so alive that one 
shares their love and awe of the mighty 
Columbia, the hills and shadowy canyons, 
the little trees, their thrill at the steamboat, 
the railroad and the town. 

It is the river and Chris that affect and 
unite the characters, that give them 
strength and a sense of purpose. Chris, the 
central figure, has drive, a reason for being. 
First it is her dreams, then her girlish 
search for independence, then her husband 
needs her, and her children. Her hus- 
band’s death makes the orchard and all the 
problems of the ranch hands her responsi- 
bility. Always she is sincerely interested in 
the people about her. Her father, a minis- 
ter and ferry boatman, says, “‘I always feel 
you’re a little short on faith, Chris, but no- 
body can criticize your works.”’ Chris has 
courage and will, humor and sympathy. 
She is keenly sensitive to her surroundings. 
She keeps her dreams while transferring 
some to her children. Her problems are 
universal with womankind, her answers 
those we wish we could make. 

Many a book has left me absent-minded 
ornervously gay for an hour, but the 
mood of “They Came to a River’ has 
stayed with me for days. The author 
writes smoothly, firmly, with occasional 
passages that are almost poetry. Not 
only does she create mood and feeling but 
she sustains them well. Even minor 
characters live under her pen. She is 
skilled in blending character and set- 
ting, in following through events without 
loose ends. She seems to know her country 
and its history, but this is more than a re- 
gional novel. She has caught the universal 
quality of these people in their reactions to 
their problems, to each other, to the set- 
ting. 


“They Came to a River”’ is one of those 
rare books—not to be missed. 
Isabel Gehr. 


* * 


A Fantasy or a Sermon? 


All Aboard for Ararat. By H. G. Wells. 
(Alliance Book Corporation. $1.75.) 


The idea is obvious. Why didn’t I 
write this book? Mr. Wells could have 
done the review. For clearly the world 
today is in much the same grievous con- 
dition as that attributed to it in the days of 
Noah. What fantasy more delightful 
than building a new Ark, which sails away 
over the engulfing flood of destruction to 
a new Mt. Ararat? 

Mr. Wells’ little book can be read as an 
amusing yarn, as an essay in humor, or as 
an allegorical sermon and tract for the 
times. As a tale it is sketchy, ending 
suddenly where it would be difficult to 
continue. To understand some of its 
humor one needs acquaintance with 
philosophical and theological concepts. 
But its mirth-provoking quality depends 
largely on alleged inconsistencies within 
the Old Testament. One who makes the 
Bible a fetich may be angry rather than 
amused. One who is fond of ridiculing the 
Bible may laugh so heartily that—as such 
persons usually do—he misses the point. 
But for one who steers a golden mean there 
is many a chuckle in the five chapters. 

More seriously, the book assumes an 
Hegelian (but not a Marxian) dialectic of 
opposites. There is an ‘‘unrevealed treach- 
ery in the nature of things,’’ for the crea- 
tion entailed the existence of God’s Shadow 
(Satan), with whom God has ever since 
been contending. Man, too, has a Shadow 
which has frustrated his aspirations and 
which is still undermining the work of 
artist and scientist, of communist and 
clergyman, of teacher and journalist, of 
laborer and loafer. The thoughtful are 
compelled to ask, ‘‘What is the real nature 
of this world-wide human relapse? What 
is the real significance of this stupendous 
inundation of force and cruelty? .. . Is 
it the old world that we want to save and 
restore ....oOr are we proposing to 
make a new world? . . . . Whatever else 
our Ark may be, it is not going to be a de- 

(Continued on page 435) 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 


Dr. Frank Durward Adams, a former 
president of the Universalist General 
Convention, is minister of the Universalist 
church in Oak Park, III. 


Rev. Max A. Kapp is minister of the 
Universalist church in Rochester, N. Y., 
and president of the G.S.S. A. 


Frank Blackford, farmer and _ fruit- 
grower of E] Dorado, Ohio, is a prominent 
Universalist layman. 
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MR. YOUNG’S GREAT GIFT 


WEN D. YOUNG recently transferred to the 
New York Public Library ownership of his 
world-famous collection of rare books, manu- 

scripts and other literary treasures, making the New 
York Public Library, according to Frank Polk, presi- 
dent, ‘‘one of the primary sources for literary research 
in the world.” The value of the collection is not stated, 
but it is said to “run into seven figures.”’ Dr. Albert 
A. Berg, whose gifts made it possible for the library 
to receive the collection, becomes a joint donor. 

One may meditate profitably upon the vision, 
generosity and public spirit which prompted the gift. 

Or upon the literary treasures themselves: a first 
folio of Shakespeare worth, in 1926, $36,500, one of 
the finest of the seven known copies of the first edi- 
tion of Poe’s ‘“Tamerlane,” the 1794 first edition of 
Blake’s “‘Europe—a Prophecy,” a first edition of 
Homer’s “Iliad” and ‘‘Odyssey’’ published in 1488, 
the copy of the 1866 edition of ‘‘Alice in Wonderland”’ 
which was presented by the author to the original 
Alice, and tens of thousands of unpublished manu- 
scripts and letters of famous people, including works 
of Samuel Johnson, Dickens, Thackeray, Kipling and 
Mark Twain. These are but hints of what is in the 
collection. 

The generosity back of the gift, its money value, 
its enormous range, its importance to scholars, must 
profoundly impress every thoughtful man. But what 
we are thinking about just now is the fun that a great 
business man has had in making the collection, and 
the cultural influence that it must have had in his own 
life. Connected with one of the greatest corporations 
in the land, immersed in taxing business problems, 
called upon repeatedly for important public tasks, he 
still has found time to feed the springs of being out of 
which flow the waters of life. It is a great example 
that he has set. The individuals and the institutions 
that have helped make such a career as his has been 
must feel that they have not lived in vain. 

* * 


DOCTOR ETZ IN MASSACHUSETTS 
HE Universalist denomination is grateful to Dr. 
Roger F. Etz for the important work that he 
has done as minister of the Universalist church in 
Newark, N. J. Doctor Etz went to Newark from the 
General Superintendency, and his steady, constructive 
effort and his fine spirit have accomplished much, 
and his work is appreciated by the Newark board and 
congregation. 

Now he leaves Newark to take the church at 
Medford, Mass. Mrs. Etz has found it impracticable 
to leave her father, and so Doctor Etz had to be 
separated from his family the greater part of the time. 


The Medford church, although smaller than Newark, 
is made up of a noble band of Universalists, with 
many young people. For a long time they have 
wanted Doctor Etz. After declining the call, Doctor 
Kitz came to the conclusion that it was his duty to ac- 
cept. Both Medford and the Massachusetts Univer- 
salist Convention are to be congratulated. 
* * 


WHO OWNS THE BRITISH EMPIRE? 


N Boston, where the Irish who hate Britain pack 
meetings and hurl denunciations, one has an 
opportunity to see how ignorant the average 

American is concerning the British Empire. Even 
responsible United States Senators suppress and dis- 
tort truth to make a point. Frequently the charge 
is made that forty million people in Britain have 
gained possession of the larger part of the earth’s 
surface and are keeping other larger nations out. 

The facts are that Britain does not own the 
countries of her so-called empire, but that most of 
them own themselves, that Britain does not wrest 
money from them but puts money into them, and 
that laws passed in Britain cannot operate in most of 
them. 

Colonel Lindbergh fell into the usual error when 
he said that the basic cause of the war is that “Britain 
owns too much of the world’s wealth and Germany too 
little.” 

Senator Clark declared, “Britain is fighting to 
retain her hold upon the riches of her empire.” 

Senator Nye called Britain ‘‘the despotic ruler of 
almost half a billion people.” 

Others get wild cheers when they assert that be- 
tween German nazism, Italian fascism, Russian com- 
munism and British imperialism there is nothing to 
choose. 

Sir Norman Angell renders a service in telling us 
the facts of the situation and his article appears in the 
May SurveyGraphic. Sir Norman ought to carry some 
weight with the Universalist radicals who denounce 
Britain. He is no apologist for the status quo and 
always he has been regarded as fair and truthful. Not 
only does Britain not own the empire, he say, “‘but the 
British government draws no tribute at all from Canada 
or Australia or South Africa or New Zealand or New- 
foundland or Ireland or India, or from any colony 
whatsoever. Indeed the boot is very much on the 
other leg, in that the British taxpayer is oten mulcted 
for the defense and development of the overseas 
territories.”’ For seventy years Britain has been at 
work turning colonies into independent states, and is 
at the task still. He says: ‘The independence for 
which the thirteen American colonies had to wage 
war has been granted to Canada, Australia, New 
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Zealand, South Africa, Eire, Newfoundland, and will 
be granted tomorrow to India without war.” Do we 
object because these states as a rule love Britain and 
are loyal to her? Will ever there be peace on earth 
and good will among men unless love between states 
is extended? 

In the face of these facts The New York Journal- 
American declared: “England never abandons any- 
thing—never any commercial benefit, never any mili- 
tary advantage, never any valuable territory, never 
any strategic harbor. ...Can anybody imagine 
England’s giving up the great gold lands of the Rand?” 
Inasmuch as England gave up these lands thirty years 
ago, this looks like disreputable journalism. It is 
good to whip up hate, but that is all. 

Here is the statute of Westminster: “No law 
hereafter made by the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom shall extend to any of the Dominions as 
part of the law of that Dominion. No law and no 
provision of any law, made after the commencement 
of this act by the parliament of a dominion, shall be 
void or inoperative on the ground that it is repugnant 
to the law of England,” etc. 

We ought to try to be truthful even in wartime 
and in the heat of political debate. 

The cold unvarnished fact is that when we help 
Britain, not only are we helping ourselves by maintain- 
ing our first line of defense but we are helping a liberty- 
loving people whose gallantry, patience and idealism 
are the great hopes of Christian civilization. 

* * 


A MESSAGE FROM MAUDE ROYDEN 


E are glad to see The Christian Century publish 
W an article from the standpoint of a British 
Christian, and especially a Christian like 
Maude Royden. She writes on “What Should a Briton 
Do?” She says that many in America are surprised 
and shocked that she who was an absolute pacifist 
in the last war “has ceased to be so now.”’ A more 
moving article has not come out of this war. She 
was a pacifist, she tells us, for two reasons. One was 
that she could not conceive of anything “‘viler or more 
anti-Christian than war,” and the other was that she 
believed “that the endurance of humiliation and pain 
in the spirit of fortitude for ourselves and love for our 
enemies would in the end win the victory over physical 
force, change men’s hearts and establish a world 
without war.” She still believes the second thing, 
but she has come to see that there is something worse 
than war, and that is “Hitlerism.”’ 

The gap between the Nazis and the better Ger- 
mans is wider than the difference in World War 
Number One between the Junkers and the German 
people. If Hitler is a German, or Austrian, Niemoeller 
isa German. If the jailers in the concentration camps 
are Germans, so are the prisoners to a large extent. 
She pays tribute to the German people. But what 
can Britain do, she asks. ‘Try soul force on Hitler? 
Receive the Nazi armies and Nazi police?” It is 
fantastic to ask it. There is no one else in Europe to 
stand up against Hitler. Britain must do it. She 
makes us see how Britain is suffering, but she says, 
“Do not pity us too much.” “We are being sacrificed 
with the rest of Europe and much of Asia on the cross 
of war,’ she writes. “Think of us, if you must, as no 
better than the thief on the cross, but do not forget 
that Christ did not preach to men on the cross. Do 
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not preach to us. Pray for us if you can. If you 
cannot, let us alone. We are doing what we can.” 

There are some strident voices in the United 
States assailing Britain, but ninety percent of us take 
off our hats to her and thank God for her. It is in- 
teresting to read what Miss Royden says of the block- 
ade. 

I have recently read an appeal from you Americans 
to us British to lift the blockade for food ships to be sent 
to Europe. Our answer to this must be—do you want 
to prolong the war? 

To send food to the starving peoples of Europe is 

excellent. Iam all for it. To send food to the German 
army and munition factories seems to me a treachery. 
It is actually true that certain kinds of foodstuffs can be 
used for the making of munitions. Some of you, I 
know, believe that it is possible to prevent Hitler 
from using the food you wish to send in this way. Please 
understand that we are absolutely certain that it is not 
possible. We are convinced that no organization and 
no philanthropist on earth can prevent him from getting 
the food and using it to prolong the war. All that 
would happen to those whom you wish to relieve would 
be that the screw of torture would be put on them if 
they tried to get it, or attempted to complain to you 
Americans that they were not getting it. They would 
be in for the rubber truncheon and the concentration 
camp and the hideous brutalities of the Gestapo. 


To many Britons she says the horror of having 
their children brought up in the Nazi faith is greater 
than separation or even death. Passing on to a friend 
the news that mutual friends were safe in a little 
country that the Germans had overrun, this friend 
replied: “It is not fear of their safety that is such an 
agony to me: it is that the Nazis have announced 
their intention of taking over the education and the 
training of the young in that country, and my friend 
has two small grandsons six and eight years old.” 

It is a great document that Miss Royden has given 
us, and we wish that it could be republished and sent. 
everywhere in our country. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


In 855 cases of mob violence involving 1488 
persons, Jehovah’s Witnesses have been sent to jail 
without charges, beaten, driven out of town, kidnaped. 
And why? Because they think that the Bible com- 
mands them to worship no symbol but that of Jehovah,, 
and so they refuse to salute the flag. What endangers 
the flag and what it stands for is the attack on these: 
poor people, and not the refusal to salute. 


We live from our topsoil. It would take 500 
trains of fifty cars each, each car carrying fifty tons, 
to haul the top soil which goes down the Mississippi 
alone each year. Is then the conservation movement 
“Just theory”’ or is it a matter of life and death? 


Complacency and _ self-satisfaction in church 
members or ministers not only prevents going ahead, 
it sends the church backward until it reaches the point 
that society would be better off if it were put out of 
business. 


Mademoiselle Eve Curie and other distinguished 
French people have been deprived of French citizen- 
ship by the Vichy government, probably under pres-- 
sure from Berlin. 
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John Murray —Save His Name | 


Max A. Kapp 


Save his name from the fast-covering dust 
That falls upon the generations. 

And do what you can to make him live— 
If words can resurrect a man 

And have him walk as once he was. 


I see him in the dawn of Irish days 

When the brooding, young years washed upon him 

And a vast awe touched and trembled him 

In swift, bewildered boyhood. 

I see him, eager, cross to England— 

Yet, standing on the deck, he sighed as Ireland van- 
ished. 


(‘‘Farewell! All that is dear to me of blood and 
friendship! 

Goodby! Green hills! Sheltering valleys! Bright 
streams! 


Shall I ever see you again?’’) 


Now I listen to the tumult of his struggle 

As he searched for faith and sureness. 

There he walked in miry paths and missed his way. 
There he heard the thunders of the Whitefields, 
Rolled upon the inner storm the Wesleys brought, 
There, warm-hearted, knelt to know salvation. 


(Arise, and go unto your Father! Go!) 


Then he heard the preachments of the heretics 

Who smote his new-won sureties 

And let in light on treasured darkness. 

He held them foes; assailed their ground; they took 
him captive, 

Made him their own. 


Relly! OJames Relly! 

Where did you find the longing? 

Where did you find the learning? 

Where did you find the power? 

Where did you find the courage? 
Were you queer? Were you a seer? 
How did it seem? Did you ever dream 
That you’d light a flame 
To burn in a far land, a star-land 
Where seeds of fire would root and grow 
In soil new broken by the iron plough? 


What still voice ruled him that his eyes were held 
Wide open to the larger love, 

To make him choose a mercy that was free to all 
When every mind about him shouted ‘‘No!” 
What made him step one step beyond his time? 


I see him lonely, languishing in prison 

While shallow friends depart in disagreement, 

And child dies—and wife dies—what else? 

The black shadows fall across the bright dream 

That grew in Ireland’s dawn. 

I see him dark and sorrowed on the ship’s bow 
Ploughing empty furrows in the sea 

As the wind drove toward a distant land 

Where a man could shut himself from yesterday, 
Where hope could gutter down 

And still . . . . still leave a spark to light the Dream; 
Where wild winds howled with desolation, 

And still . . . . still left intervals when Voices spoke 
As of some new creation, dimly hinted 


All edged with greatening sunshine 
Like the dawns that rose through Irish mists, 
Then, yesterday! 


I see him standing on a strangered shore, becalmed, 
Confronted by an unlearned fisherman 
In whom there burned a mystic fire, 
Who held an unborn certainty, needing utterance. 
Wait here! Don’t leave! Don’t go! 
Marvel at this strange encounter by the sea 
And wonder that the stubborn hunger 
Ever sprang there and endured 
Within this peering fisherman, 
Toil-hardened, acre-owning, who never wrote his name. 
And tell me! What far voice besought the exile 
And held him with bemused insistence 
To hearken while a call came, piercing his despair, 
To make him shake with longing 
And convulse with doubts that broke away to certitude 
Like the sun’s fire that burst to dawn 
In Ireland when youth was new? 
(I will arise! I will arise and go to my Father’s 
house! ) 


O Thomas, Thomas Potter! 

Why did you build a chapel in the woods? 

Who was your teacher? 

Why did you wait for a preacher of the Word? 

How did you know John Murray? 

How did you hold John Murray? 

Did you know that you raised him from the 
dead? 


I see him in the saddle. 

I see him riding down the new roads. 

I see him soldiering with Continentals, 

And then church spires lift for him 

In Gloucester town and Boston, 

While a young world hung upon his speech 

And felt the surging tides of truth 

Strong enough to bear the ship of freemen 

Off the reef. 

His thought was like a horn of shaken light 

And the falling flakes raised sons up from the soil; 
Their mouths were voices of a spacious day, 

Their words were bold and tender across the proyince 
Of uncharted good, and they ran to fill a continent 
With luminous expectancy. 

I see him bend beneath the scorn and hate 

Of zealous, jealous men who were afraid ... . 
Bend, not break, and venerably he went down 
Calmly to sleep in Mt. Auburn’s peace. 

But kindled hearts stood round his grave. 


Save his name from the fast-covering dust 

That falls upon the generations, 

For we forget and trust a man to history. 

Do what you can to make him live again. 

Resurrect his spirit and let him walk here 

As once he was! 

Cup your hands and lift a measure of his light over 
the edge 

Of his time into this dimmed hour! 

There is still an ample glow 

To kindle dreams they say are charred and over. 
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The Letter to Philemon 


Frank Durward Adams 


HEN a letter, any letter, comes into your 

hands, three basic questions at once arise. 

Who wrote it, and to whom? Where was it 

written? Why was it written? To understand the 

remarkable letter we are considering, we must seek 
answers to these three questions. 

Who wrote it? Paul wrote it. Or, if he did not 
write it with his own hand, he dictated it to Timothy, 
who often served as his secretary. 

Paul scarcely needs an introduction to any con- 
gregation in a Christian church. After Jesus himself 
he is the most outstanding figure in Christian history. 
He strides like a giant across the pages of the New 
Testament; and this despite the fact, quite generally 
believed among scholars, that he was physically rather 
small and unimpressive. But mentally he was the sort 
around whom lesser men revolve by the natural gravi- 
tation of spirits. 

He was vigorous, even violent, in the promotion of 
causes which he had espoused. Obstacles, perils, suf- 
ferings, were simply challenges to greater boldness 
and larger effort. He was dogmatic and imperious, 
yet a man who had his moments of sublime tenderness. 

As an apostle, preacher and missionary of the 
gospel, Paul planted, or caused to be planted, most of 
the pivotal churches throughout the Mediterranean 
region during the middle years of the first Christian 
century. 

A great man, a remarkable man, was Paul, the 
writer of this letter. 

To whom was the letter written? 

To a certain man named Philemon; but for in- 
formation concerning him we must depend wholly 
upon the internal evidence of the letter itself. There 
is no other mention of him in the New Testament. 
We know from this internal evidence that Philemon 
was one of Paul’s converts to Christianity, though 
when and where they met and this conversion took 
place we can only conjecture. It was of course some- 
where along the line of one of Paul’s several missionary 
journeys. 

We know also that there was a strong and tender 
bond between these two men, for Paul addresses him 
as “our dear fellow-worker Philemon.”’ He seems to 
have been a man of some wealth and importance. He 
had a house which was the meeting-place of a group of 
Christian believers, a house large enough to accommo- 
date guests, for Paul asks him to prepare a lodging for 
himself, as he hopes soon to be able to-visit him. 

Apphia, who is also mentioned by name, was 
doubtless Philemon’s wife, and our “fellow-soldier 
Archippus” was probably their son. 

Where was the letter written is the next question, 
and this brings in the whole matter of geography. 
When you receive a letter you glance first at the post- 
mark to see where it was mailed. But in this case we 
must depend again upon internal evidence, and we 
must supplement this with information gleaned from 
other sources concerning Paul’s movements. 

In this way it has been pretty well established that 
this letter was written from Rome, where Paul was a 
prisoner because of his missionary activity. It was 
about the year 62 A. D. His letter to the Colossians 
was probably written at the same time and sent by the 


hand of the same messenger. We assume this because 
it contains greetings from the same persons whose 
greetings are sent in the letter to Philemon—Epaphras, 
Mark, Aristarchus, Demas and Luke. Moreover, in 
Colossians there is a personal message to Archippus, 
and instructions to have that letter read “before the 
church at Laodicea.”* 

From this it would appear that Philemon’s home 
was in Laodicea, in Asia Minor, not far from Colossae. 
Referring to the map, we find that this was about a 
thousand miles from Rome “as the crow flies.”” That 
is a long distance even today. It was a much greater 
distance then. And both these letters—to the church 
at Colossae and to Philemon personally—had to be 
carried from Rome by the hand of a private messenger. 

Who that messenger was leads us to our third 
basic question: why the letter was written. 

The messenger was Onesimus—and around him 
the whole situation revolves. Onesimus was a slave 
who had run away from his master; and that master 
was Philemon. But he was more than a runaway slave, 
more than just a fugitive from bondage. It appears 
that he was also a thief or an embezzler. He had taken 
some of his master’s money with him in his flight. 
This is what Paul refers to when he says to Philemon, 
“Tf he has caused you any loss or owes you anything, 
charge it to my account.” 

Here also is where we find evidence that the letter 
as a whole was probably dictated; for at this point he 
breaks in to say, “I, Paul, write this with my own 
hand—I will repay it!’’ 

* * 

What a dramatic situation we have here! 

A runaway slave who has robbed his master is 
carrying in his own hand a letter to that master, a 
letter written by Paul, the man who has guided both 
the master and the slave out of paganism into the 
light of the gospel. No writer of fiction ever devised a 
plot more arresting than this. Here are three men 
involved, each in his own way an unusual character. 
How are they behaving in the face of this extraordinary 
situation? What do they reveal of their own souls in 
what they are doing? 

Paul’s letter, as we have seen, is an appeal to 
Philemon to forgive the erring Onesimus and take him 
back again, ‘‘not as a slave any longer, but more than 
a slave, a dear brother—dear especially to me, but 
how much dearer to you, both as a man and as a 
Christian!”’ 

This is a test of Paul’s faith, and in so writing he 
is taking a great risk. He is staking everything on the 
quality of Philemon’s Christianity. Philemon is be- 
ing put to the test. If he refuses to forgive the re- 
pentant prodigal it will be just too bad for Onesimus. 
The penalty of such a crime as he has committed is 
crucifixion. If Philemon stands on his legal rights, if 
he invokes sheer justice, this poor fellow will be nailed 
to a cross, — 

Don’t yousuppose Onesimus knew that? Through- 
out that long journey of a thousand miles from Rome 
to Laodicea—it surely consumed several weeks—he 
must have been haunted with the horror of the fate 
awaiting him if Philemon’s heart has not been softened 
by the gospel of the Christ. Don’t you suppose that 
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he was tempted more than once to run away again, to 
flee in some other direction, to go anywhere rather 
than back to Laodicea and face the man whom he 
has wronged? 

Onesimus too was being put to the test. 

But if Philemon refuses to relent and forgive, if 
he insists that the law shall take its course, that is a 
greater tragedy to Paul even than knowing that 
Onesimus, the young man whom he has learned to 
love, has been tortured to death on the cross. Phile- 
mon, his friend and brother, Philemon who owes to 
him his very soul, has failed him! He has failed not 
Paul alone, but he has failed the gospel. He has failed 
all those who walked with him out into the sunlight of 
the Prophet who had taught them to pray, “Forgive 
us our debts, as we have forgiven our debtors.’’ No 
tragedy could be greater than that. 

Was Onesimus forgiven? It is impossible to 
answer categorically yes or no. There is no record 
of what came to pass. With your own knowledge of 
human impulses and reactions, how do you think the 
story came out? 

It is known that a man named Onesimus later be- 
came bishop of Ephesus, the principal city in Asia 
Minor. Certain modern scholars believe that he was 
the Onesimus of our story. Goodspeed accepts the 
theory that Onesimus was permitted by Philemon to 
return to Rome, as Paul hoped he might be, to serve 
the apostle during his imprisonment. Thus he would 
continue his Christian training under Paul’s direction. 
And in course of time, the theory is, he returned again 
to Asia Minor, eventually becoming Bishop of Ephesus. 
While serving in that office, Goodspeed further be- 
lieves, Onesimus made and published the first collec- 
tion of Paul’s letters, using the letter to Philemon, 
which he himself had carried, as the nucleus of the col- 
lection. The theory lacks definite proof, but there is 
strong presumptive evidence in its favor. 

* * 

In this tiny letter, with one exception the shortest 
in the New Testament, are incidental references of 
much historical significance if we take and follow 
them as clues. Paul includes in his greeting ‘‘the 
church that meets in your house,” that is, in Phile- 
mon’s house. This refers to a condition and practice 
which existed certainly for a century or more, prob- 
ably down to the time of Constantine, when Chris- 
tianity was decreed the official religion of the Roman 
Empire. Previous to that time it was a heresy, an 
outlaw. Even if the early converts had had the means 
to do it—which they rarely did—they would not 
have dared to build churches or chapels and dedicate 
them to a proscribed form of religion. So they in- 
variably met in the homes of some of their fellow- 
believers. This was the case wherever Paul, or his 
fellow-workers and their immediate successors, estab- 
lished a mission. More often than not during those 
early years their meetings were held in secret to avoid 
suspicion by their neighbors or investigation by the 
civil authorities. Christianity was definitely an un- 
derground movement. 

So this quite incidental historical reference— 
there are many such in Paul’s letters—to the church 
in Philemon’s house, serves as a key, if we care to 
make use of it, to open a fascinating chapter in early 
Christian history. It clarifies our picture of that 
seedtime period. We are apt, in thinking of persons 
and events of the far past, to visualize them against 
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the background of today, the background with which 
we ourselves are familiar. That is what the great 
painters of the medieval and later centuries did. In 
depicting Bible incidents they posed their characters 
against Italian, Dutch or Flemish backgrounds. The 
results are incongruous and misleading. 

So we are likewise misled if we think of the early 
groups of Christians in Ephesus, in Corinth, in Thes- 
salonica, in Rome, or in any of those metropolitan 
centers, as meeting in buildings, large or small, called 
churches and erected for that express purpose. We 
correct that impression when we visualize those little 
groups—and little groups they were indeed—as gath- 
ering quietly in private homes for worship and in- 
struction in the faith. Such was the church that met 
in Philemon’s house—a score perhaps of men and 
women, maybe even fewer, enjoying the hospitality 
of this member of their group who was fortunate 
enough to have a house. 

Another such reference is to the institution of 
slavery. Onesimus was a slave, a chattel, and Phile- 
mon was his lawful owner. But if, in trying to com- 
prehend that fact, we think of slavery in terms with 
which most Americans are familiar, the results will be 
fantastic indeed. Slavery in that early time was uni- 
versal. But, except that it involved the ownership 
of human beings by other human beings, it resembled 
Negro slavery in America hardly at all. Slaves at that 
time were mostly prisoners of war, or persons who had 
been sold for debts, their own or those of their families. 
More often than not they were of the same race and . 
color as their owners. It was not through any doc- 
trine of racial inferiority that they were in bondage, 
nor could that doctrine be invoked in defense of slav- 
ery as an institution. 

Frequently these slaves were men of education 
and culture, not uncommonly excelling their masters 
in this respect. They were made clerks, overseers 
and managers in their masters’ business affairs. This 
explains how Onesimus was able to get away with 
some of Philemon’s money. He was an educated man, 
and Philemon had entrusted him with certain mana- 
gerial duties. In this way he had come into possession 
of money, perhaps a considerable sum. He could not 
resist the temptation to make his get-away and take 
the money with him. In his position of trust he had 
large freedom of movement, so it was easy for him to 
use some of these trust funds in making his escape. 

As a further sidelight on this aspect of ancient 
slavery, Professor Goodspeed, in his late volume, 
“Christianity Goes to Press,” gives a fascinating pic- 
ture of the use made of such highly skilled slave-labor 
in the publishing business. That, of course, was a 
long time before the advent of printing. The work to 
be published was read aloud to these expert copyists— 
often fifty or more of them assembled in one room for 
that purpose. Thus the original was multiplied by the 
number of expert slaves who did the copying. In this 
way, beyond any reasonable doubt, the earliest edi- 
tions of Paul’s letters, and later most of our present 
New Testament, were published. 

It is no credit to Christianity that eighteen hun- 
dred years were required for it to recognize the sin of 
human slavery and begin a crusade against it. Itisa 
recognized institution in the New Testament. In 
several of his letters Paul urges the slaves who have 
become Christians to be obedient to their masters and 
not to seek freedom. Their spiritual freedom in the 
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faith would suffice. Masters who are Christians are 
exhorted to be kind to their slaves, but nowhere are 
they instructed to liberate them. Paul reminds Phile- 
mon that Onesimus is returning to him in the added 
relationship of a brother in the faith; but only by mild 
implication, if at all, does Paul suggest that Onesimus 
should be granted his liberty. He does suggest that 
he would like to have him back in Rome to serve him 
during his incarceration. So the persons in our own 
South, back in the controversial fifties, were on solid 
ground when they invoked the Scriptures in defense 
of their “‘peculiar institution,’’ and were at no loss in 
finding plenty of good proof-texts. 
* * 


All this comes to us by indirection. But more sig- 
nificant still is what we learn by implication. 

There is no dogma in this letter. In inculeates no 
doctrine, it champions no creed. But it reflects as 
clear as sunlight the attitude and behavior of true 
disciples of the Christ. It is a beautiful example of 
religion at work, a demonstration of how men act who 
are genuine Christians. 

Observe what it reveals about Paul. How tactful 
he is! (He was not always so!) He persuades Phile- 
mon as a brother, he appeals to him as a friend. He 
might exercise his authority as an apostle and com- 
mand Philemon to forgive Onesimus and take him 
back again. But he doesn’t do that. Paul makes it 
possible for Philemon to co-operate as a partner rather 
than submit as a servant. He invoked his friend in 
the realm of his nobler nature, leaving the way open 
for him to do voluntarily that which his Christian 
conscience prompts him to do. And in a charming, 
winning way he leads up to his request by words of 
encouragement and praise. He mentions the good 
reports he has heard of Philemon’s faith and service 
to the brethren. Surely, he says by implication, you 
will meet this greatest test of discipleship in the same 
magnanimous manner. 

Moreover, Paul is acting here as a mediator, in a 
truly vicarious way. If Onesimus is in debt to Phile- 
mon, if he owes him anything because of his early 
grave offense, he, Paul, will assume the responsibility. 
Charge it to my account, he says. I will shoulder the 
obligation, I will repay. And he is not above a little 
punning, a little touch of humor which one catches 
who remembers a little of his Greek. The name One- 
simus literally means profitable, or helpful. Once, 
said Paul, making a play on the word, you found him 
unprofitable, useless; but now, true to his name, “he is 
of great use to you and to me.”’ Paul reveals himself 
throughout as a fine Christian gentleman, rather than 
a stern, inflexible ecclesiastic. 

In the same implicit way we are told volumes 
about Onesimus. Something amazing, something 
stupendous, had happened to this man. His character 
and his outlook on life had been completely changed. 
To use the terminology of religion, Onesimus had been 
converted. Whether that change had come suddenly, 
as it came to Paul on the road to Damascus, or grad- 
ually under the melting influence of Christian precept 
and example, we know not—and it matters not. But 
he was thoroughly changed, a new man. How he 
reached Rome in his wanderings after running away 
we may only conjecture. How he found Paul, or Paul 
found him, will always be a mystery. But it hap- 
pened—and Onesimus became a Christian. 

Straightway he began to see everything, par- 
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ticularly himself, in a new light. Becoming a Chris- 
tian always has that effect. He realized the baseness 
of what he had done. His conscience, quickened by 
his new concept of truth and honor, pricked him more 
and more, until at last he knew that he must, as far 
as it lay in his power, bring forth fruits meet for re- 
pentance. He must go back to Philemon, confess his 
wrong and take the consequences. 

He confessed all this to Paul. And Paul, strangely 
enough, knowing Philemon as one of his own spiritual 
sons in the faith, perceived how the matter could be 
handled. The situation would be dealt with not by an 
offended master, a runaway slave and a dictatorial 
ecclesiastic, but by three brothers who had acknowl- 
edged their allegiance to a common divine Master. 

* * 

Hence we have the Letter to Philemon, once 
called by Renan “a little masterpiece,’’ unique and 
priceless in gospel literature. 

Read it again. Read it from Goodspeed’s, Wey- 
mouth’s, the Twentieth Century, or some other good 
modern translation. These characters will become 
living, breathing human beings, coming to grips with 
the problems of life as heroic disciples of the Master. 
And as you read many rays of light which we have 
not here had the time, or the spiritual quickening, to 
perceive, will cast their beams upon your way. 

* * * 


INSIDE STORY 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 

AM is twelve years old. When he was a baby, he 
had a frightful passion for seeing the inside of 
things. He would plunge his fat hand into 
Mother’s jewel case or the ice cream or anything at 
all, just to find out what was inside. He would pry 
into everything. This made people laugh when Sam 
was so small; but nobody thought it quite so amusing 
when Sam got old enough to take clocks apart and 
unscrew gadgets on cars. By the time he was twelve, 
Sam was a perfect detective. He listened to all the 
‘“nside’”’ stories on the radio and stalked quite inno- 
cent people, and made himself a nuisance, when any- 
thing was told him, by replying: “I bet there’s an in- 

side story on that.” 

One day Father, quite bored by Sam’s detective 
energies, said: ‘Sam, your sister Jane is in one of her 
tantrums again, and your Mother is almost worn out. 
I wish you could find out the inside story on that; 
then you’d be of some use.”’ 

Jane, who was eight, did get into tantrums, and 
quite suddenly she would stamp and yell and be un- 
manageable. 

But Sam said: “‘Oh, there’s no inside story to that. 
It’s just temper; it’s just Jane, that’s all.” 

And he thought no more about it until one eve- 
ning he was trying to get the inside story on his home- 
work, which was not so easy, when Jane, who was 
sitting at the table doing a jig-saw puzzle, suddenly got 
mad, jumped to her feet, flung the puzzle high in the 
air and yelled: “The silly thing! It won’t come 
right!” and she stamped with rage. 

Father looked at Jane. Sam looked at Jane. 
Mother looked at Jane. 

Jane glared at Father, and at Sam, and then she 
glared at Mother. 

Mother looked as mothers do when they are sad 
at their children’s tantrums. And Jane, glaring at 
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Mother, suddenly did.a very queer thing. She stopped 
glaring and yelling, and she rushed at Mother, flung 
herself in her arms and sobbed: “I’m sorry! I’m sorry! 
I didn’t mean to hurt you.” 

Mother said: ‘I know you didn’t, darling; and 
to be sorry is best of all.’”” And she wiped Jane’s eyes 
and smoothed her hair; and then they both went out 
of the room. 

Sam looked at Father. ‘Now,’ said Sam, “can 
you beat that? First she’s mad; then she’s sorry; 
and Mother forgives her straight away. I don’t 
understand women at all.”’ 

Father looked at Sam; and then he said: ‘I’m 
surprised you don’t, Sam; for what makes people sorry 
and what makes people forgive them is the most 
important Inside Story in the world.” 

Sam returned to his homework. It is not a good 
thing to argue with parents; but the truth is he did 
not get Father’s meaning at all. Doyou? 

* * * 


A LAYMAN SPEAKS OUT 
Frank Blackford 


T has occurred. It wasn’t apparent when or where or even from 
whom. But it is on. How serious is as yet not apparent. 
But great repercussions have stemmed from smaller beginnings. 
Mr. Olson has taken umbrage at the editorial policy and editorial 
utterances of The Christian Leader. So great is his reaction that 
he even suggests to himself the feasibility of starting a new paper. 
The laity of our Church isn’t very vocal. I am constrained 
to think that our congregationalism shows the democratic system 
of government at its worst. Let me amend this statement by 
saying that the little ecclesiasticism found in our Church shows 
that too at its very worst. I have been a close observer of our 
church polity for half a century. I know the modus operandi. 
It has followed an undeviating course through the years. It runs 
like this: Some minister has a vision or a brainstorm. He views 
with alarm the trend downward. He envisions an end, an aim, 
a goal which could be realized if a campaign fund of $100,000 or 
so could be raised, which would put our Church on the religious 
map. In the past the money was usually raised by high-pres- 
sure salesmanship. An organization is effected and the cam- 
paign begun with high hopes—soon followed by falling tempera- 
tures. Results, money all gone, hopes unrealized. 

This is ecclesiasticism at its worst. What has happened to 
our congregationalism? We laymen see these campaigns for 
what they are. We see from the beginning the futility of the 
whole plan. Universalism of our fathers is gone. The world 
has accepted our early tenets. Our ministry has been entirely 
too slow in recognizing it, and is trying to rear an edifice upon 
outmoded foundations with materials which the world has placed 
amid the relics of a past grandeur. We laymen want new ideas 
for new occasions. ‘‘Time makes ancient good uncouth.” Nor 
do we care to have these new ideas covered with the rags of old 
theological formulas or expression. 

The layman has the final say, and he says it with extreme 
and silent finality. After every one of these hysterical cam- 
paigns scores of churches have closed their doors never to open 
again. I am not asserting or assuming any relation of cause and 
effect, but I am saying that unless the laity who contribute the 
“sinews of war’ are more highly appreciated and their opinions 
more highly valued and sought, the Universalist will be a church 
without laymen. 

Why am I concerned over the strictures of Mr. Olson? If 
he spoke for himself alone it would be but a trivial incident; but 
if he speaks for any considerable number of ministers, we may 
have hushed the voice that knows the Universalist laity and vo- 
calizes its ideas and aspirations. 

I never have met Dr. van Schaick, yet I know him intimately. 
I have read his friendly stories of real people. I have read his 
revivification of persons out of the past. I have seen his wonder- 
ful poise and self-command, characteristic of a man who knows 
real values. 
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But let us briefly and bluntly consider some of the implica- 
tions carried by Mr. Olson’s letter. ' 

Mr. Olson objects to the editorial tone of The Christian 
Leader. His criticism was published in full. The editor didn’t 
gag Mr. Olson. Would Mr. Olson gag the editor? Let our paper 
be an open forum. 

Mr. Olson says that the Leader is subsidized, and directly 
implies that it has no field or function independent of those who 
subsidize it. ‘‘Subsidy’’ has a malodorous flavor. 

Mr. Olson objects to the editor’s repeated criticism of ap- 
peals for funds with which to promote our denominational pro- 
gram. I never saw any such criticism. When I personally ob- 
jected to appeals for aid I objected to the uses to be made of such 
aid. No church should survive unless it loses itself in a co-opera- 
tive endeavor to save the life of the community. A worth while 
church is not a thing apart. It closes its doors unless it is in 
the vanguard of all community humanitarian efforts. 

Would Mr. Olson imply that he would have the editor go on 
record as saying, ‘If you hand me $15,000 to run The Christian 
Leader I'll back to the limit any crackpot scheme you might de- 
vise both in raising funds and dispensing same?”’ 

I am hoping almost against hope that something may occur 
which will cause a severe introspection in our church leaders. 
We have a long and honorable heritage. And it troubles me to 
note the leavening influence of our past more active in other or- 
ganizations than in our own. Unless the Universalist Church 
is a vehicle for human progress money for gas and oil and tires 
is money wasted. If the Universalist Church is a vehicle for 
human progress, the public will see to it that it is kept properly 
conditioned and fueled. 

A church which would save its life will lose it, but a church 
which loses itself in ends enforced by Christianity at its best will 
find itself enshrined in the hearts of a grateful people. 


* * * 


THE CHRISTIAN MEANING OF HISTORY 


The most agonizing question of today is whether we can 
discover any moral meaning in history—any spiritual goal in the 
human struggle. We now see that, although mankind has 
achieved amazing techniques of scientific progress, it has not 
learned for what ends they are to be used. We invent the air- 
plane, which might unite the race into one community, and 
employ it to destroy community. We invent the radio, which 
might give enlightenment to all, and find it employed over great 
areas of the earth in the service of nationalistic prejudice and 
hate. We begin to wonder whether Aldous Huxley is right when 
he remarks that our technological advance has “‘merely provided 
us with more efficient means for going backwards.” 

No longer do we feel sublimely superior to everything in the 
past nor confident of our own human adequacy for the future. 
No longer able to believe, with Spencer, in inevitable progress, 
we try to escape from believing, with Spengler, in inevitable decay. 
So we begin to look for a religion which is grounded in history 
and which offers promise of an historical redemption. Like, St. 
Augustine, in an age when the Roman civilization was disinte- 
grating, we search for some abiding “‘City of God” in which we 
can find an answer to the enigma of our historical existence. 

And at this point we discover that Christianity, whatever 
else it may be, is profoundly historical. Going back to the Bible 
we see, with kindled vision, that the Hebrews found God “on the 
highway of history.’ True, they discerned Him to some ex- 
tent both within the mystical depths of the soul and in the 
majesty of nature; but most of all they recognized Him in the 
happenings of history. For the early Christians the culmination 
of God’s mighty deeds appeared in the life and death and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ, who fulfilled the process of Hebrew his- 
tory and disclosed its true direction. Jesus became the “clue to 
the meaning of history.’ He showed that our earthly existence 
has significance because it is related to a purpose which tran- 
scends our existence. He first made it clear that that purpose is a 
will to fellowship, the founding of a universal family of love. 

So the Church takes on a greatly enhanced significance. 
For it was out of this historical revelation that the Church was 
born.—Federal Council Bulletin. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION INSTITUTE 
Ferry Beach, Maine 3 

Yes, now is the 
time for completing 
plans to send rep- 
resentatives from 
your church school 
to the Religious 
Education Insti- 
tute at Ferry Beach 
this summer. The 
dates are July 19- 
26. The leadership has been chosen with 
the special needs of church school workers 
in mind. It continues the high standard 
which this institute has maintained through 
the years. 

Present and potential church leaders will 
be welcome at this year’s session—church 
school teachers and officers, members of 
religious education committees, ministers 
and parents. Rich experiences of fellow- 
ship, worship and study await all who at- 
tend. 

The leadership and courses of study are 
as follows: 

Dean—Rey. Max A. Kapp, Minister, First 
Universalist Church, Rochester, N. Y., 
and President of the G.S.S. A. 

Old Testament Prophets—Rabbi Israel 
Harburg, Temple Beth-El, Lynn, Mass. 

The Educational Technique of the Church 
—Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, Minister, 
First Universalist Church, Pittsfield, 
Maine. : 

Principles of Teaching—Rev. Dorothy 
Tilden Spoerl, Psychology Department, 
American International College, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Youth and Theology—Rev. Emerson S. 
Schwenk, Minister, First Universalist 
Church, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Making the Small Church School Effective 
—Miss Margaret Winchester, G.S.S. A. 
Staff, Boston, Mass. 

Universalist Leaders of the Nineteenth 
Century—Prof. Alfred S. Cole, Tufts 
College, Mass. 


Adult Discussion Group. Leader, Rey. 
Max A. Kapp. 

Morning Chapel. Leader, Rey. Max A. 
Kapp. 


Folders describing the Institute in some 
detail are being sent to ministers and su- 
perintendents within reasonable traveling 
distance of Ferry Beach. For further in- 
formation write to the G. S. S. A. office,16 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

A pictorial presentation of the Religious 
Education Institute at Ferry Beach is avail- 
able in a set of some 15 stereopticon slides, 
accompanied by a story talk. This may 
be borrowed for the asking—no charge 
except payment of transportation costs. 

* * 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


“When a special day is set apart for 
some purpose, we are prone to make the 
celebration of it something that is ‘put on’ 
rather than something that has grown out 


of previous experiences. When Children’s 
Day is a happy and natural climax of 
several weeks of experiences in study, work, 
play and worship, it becomes the ‘connect- 
ing link’ in education which its founders 
desired it to be. 

‘“A few churches plan their Children’s 
Day celebrations so that each department 
may observe the day in the way that will 
be most meaningful to the children in that 
age group. Many churches, however, find 
it necessary or desirable to observe Chil- 
dren’s Day as a total group. In such cases 
a program of sharing worth-while experi- 
ences should be developed.. The contribu- 
tions of the little children should be planned 
as carefully and considered as seriously as 
those of any of the older groups. The ser- 
vice, play, or pageant, or whatever type of 
program, should never be a ‘performance’ 
in which the younger members of the 
church are exploited merely for the enter- 
tainment of the older members.” (From 
The New Children’s Day Book.) 

It is encouraging to note that in a grow- 
ing number of Universalist churches plans 
for Children’s Day are following the out- 
lines suggested above. From the inquiries 
and the suggestions sought during the past 
month it is apparent that this more natural 
type of service is winning its way. Trying 
it for the first time last year one group of 
leaders was a bit uncertain as to outcome. 
Yet the following statement received im- 
mediately after Children’s Day indicates 
that all doubts were dispelled: ‘“‘The Com- 
mittee and teachers were overwhelmed at 
the reception this program received. Prac- 
tically the whole church came to us to say 
it was the most interesting Children’s Day 
they had ever attended and they felt that 
the school was really doing something.” 

Hearing good reports of a Children’s 
Day service in another state we wrote to 
the leader of the church school about it. 
Again the answer was much the same: 
“The children’s service was very striking 
and unusual to many because we simply 
did what we often do in class and in our 
own services. We did not have them 
memorize pieces. 'They spoke freely from 
minds full of ideas and insights on the sub- 
ject. I think that is what impressed 


people most.” 
* * 


OUR SCHOOLS PRACTICE 
BROTHERHOOD 


Just as the first Refugee Friendship 
offerings began to come in from our church 
schools, word was received of the increasing 
needs among workers of the American 
Friends Service Committee in Southern 
France. Concluding a graphic report of 
the opening of a new colony, Miss Ruth 
von Wild says: 

“Our first wish is to strengthen the chil- 
dren with good food and plenty of open- 
air exercise; our second, to get them away 
from the atmosphere of war and misery 
into which they have been plunged; to have 


them live in happy surroundings, under 
conscientious guidance and care, the life to. 
which they have a right. We want to help 
them feel a true affection and to realize 
that understanding between nations is a 
real and possible thing, even in these times 
of tribulation.” 

-Universalist schools will help, through 
their gifts, to make these things possible. 
To date the following have reported: 

Alabama: Brewton; Connecticut: Bridge- 
port; Illinois: Clinton; Jowa: Mt. Pleas- 
ant; Kentucky: Hopkinsville; Maine: 
Augusta, Brunswick, Guilford, Oakfield, 
Oakland; Massachusetts: Abington, East 
Boston, Lynn, Marlboro, Melrose (junior 
department), Orange, South Acton; New 
Hampshire: West Chesterfield; New York: 
Bemus Point, Buffalo, Morris, Oneonta, 
Schuyler Lake; North Carolina: Inman’s 
Chapel. 


* * 


UNITARIAN JUNIOR CHOIR 
FESTIVAL 


First on the program of the Unitarian 
Anniversary Week program is the Junior 
Choir Festival to be held in Symphony 
Hall, Boston, Sunday afternoon, May 18, 
at 4.80. From a comparatively small 
group which met for the first festival in 
1931, numbers and interest have grown 
steadily. In this year’s service there will 
be 50 choirs and close to 700 singers. 

Of this number six will be from Univer- 
salist churches. Still other junior choirs 
which were not ready for participation in 
this year’s program will be in attendance 
with their leaders. This festival promises 
to be a rewarding one and it is hoped that 
many Universalists in the Greater Boston 
area will plan to attend it. 

* * 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Sabbath 
School Union will be held at Universalist 
headquarters on Wednesday evening, 
May 21, at 7.30. Following a business 
session the four fellowship groups will meet. 
with their respective leaders to consider 
curriculum materials. The program will 
conclude with a service of worship. 

* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


An adult class of some twelve members 
has recently been formed in the Univer- 
salist church in Kent, Ohio. W. W. War- 
ner is the leader and the group is studying 
“The Partnership of Religion and Science,’’ 
a Helper written by Dr. Prederic W. Per- 
kins. 


Rev. Edna P. Bruner, general field 
worker, met with leaders in our Indiana 
churches last month. In Oaklandon an 
all-day staff meeting of church school 
teachers and officers gave opportunity for 
discussing objectives and goals in religious 
education as well as the practical concerns 
of administering a school, securing and 
equipping its leadership, etc. 
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vice for saving seeds and samples of all 
sorts.” 

The Ark is a symbol for those persons 
who have the intelligence and courage to 
break away from the old ways, who recog- 
nize that the only brave thing is to laugh 
and begin again. Successful world recon- 
struction demands a core of intelligent, 
imaginative, and liberated minds, pro- 
tected from their own Shadow. It de- 
mands ‘‘an intenser religiosity, a livelier 
passion ....and such a devotion as 
mankind has never known before,” plus 
clear-headedness, which will “impose order 
on an indifferent chaos.’ 

Noah and God are the chief characters 
of the book, but whether God is conceived 
as more than the creation of man’s thought 
is not clear. He is described as limited, as 
not omniscient, as ‘quivering on the very 
verge of non-existence.’”” Perhaps man 
must eventually sail his Ark unaided. 
Inconsistently Mr. Wells both advocates 
atheism and condemns dogma. He fails to 
explain how the people of the Ark are to 
gain their needed courage in a Godless 
world from which human ideals are ul- 
timately doomed to disappear. Perhaps 
he does not believe this outcome. For he 
also pictures God as the invincible Revo- 
lutionist and ends his book with an implied 
covenant between God and man unceas- 
ingly to carry on together. 

Elmo A. Robinson. 


Lele 


Should Be Required Reading 


South of God. By Cedric Belfrage. 
(Modern Age Books: New York. $2.50.) 


South of God should be required reading 
for all ministers, and would be equally 
valuable for all laymen. It is a moving 
story of a man so ardently true to that 
which he believes that he cannot be 
swerved from the path he has set for him- 
self. 

This story is more than the life of a 
Tennessee mountain boy, it is more than a 
record of events, it is beyond these things 
a challenging stimulus to search the foun- 
dations of one’s own faith. Constantly one 
is forced by the narrative to evaluate the 
positions which Claude Williams takes, to 
ask oneself how far one could go with him, 
to face the question of whether in his posi- 
tion one would have had the courage to 
face the sort of issues which he faced, and 
still faces, as a part of his daily life. 

Claude Williams was born in the Ten- 
nessee mountains, his family and neighbors 
want to see him go into the Presbyterian 
ministry, to this occupation he feels both a 
call and a dread, so that a great conflict 
faces him. At first he tries to escape by 
going into the army, where he serves 
through the first world war, then he thinks 
to escape again by going to South America. 
Before sailing he goes home for a farewell 
visit, and here Uncle Rollin makes him 
preach for him at the evening service. 
After this experience he realizes that here 
in the church his future must lie. He re- 


solves to go into the ministry for the truth » 


that is in it and resolves that he will ‘‘never 
depart from that truth whatever it might 
cost him.” 

First we watch the growth of his theo- 
logical ideas. He goes to the seminary of 
the narrow Cumberland Presbyterians at 
Bethel with the usual ideas of the moun- 
tain folk. Slowly he grows to have an un- 
derstanding and then a profound insight 
into the meaning of the words which he 
reads in his Bible. In his first parish in 
Auburntown he begins to read other books. 
First twenty books he bought at a second- 
hand bookstore on baptism in order to 
satisfy himself that the ideas he is preach- 
ing are the right ones. Then a chance cir- 
cular advertises Fosdick’s ‘‘Modern Use of 
the Bible,’’ which is to become the turning 
point in his life. 

Later a summer experience brings him 
into close contact with the Negro race, and 
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he realizes that the Negro is after all a part 
of the human race. At first it is a hard posi- 
tion for him to accept with his Southern 
training, but once he has accepted it he 
does not hesitate to preach it to his people. 
Through this belief he loses his first church. 

We go with him then to Paris, Arkansas. 
Here his field of work widens to include 
the miners, along with the Negroes, and 
through his eyes we see the full misery and 
suffering of those who live without enough 
to eat and no chance to work for decent 
wages. His work with the miners is a 
fascinating story, his attempts to persuade 
them to see what the union is and may do 
for them. 

Again he loses his church, he is accused 
of being a communist, and comes under 
the cloud of suspicion that goes with that 
accusation. But we see his work gradually 

(Continued on page 439) 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITING OUR FORCES 


Effecting a unified and co-ordinated 
program of activities in women’s groups 
within the local church has followed one of 
two rather definite patterns. There has 
been too much independence in organiza- 
tion within the denomination to make 
any one pattern effective for all groups. 
The details of the merger have been left 
largely to the discretion of those intimately 
concerned, but the two patterns which 
have been generally approved are, briefly, 
as follows: 


I. An amalgamation of all groups under 
one head, with one set of officers, one 
budget, and one central program. 


The Advantages: 

(1) This plan offers a complete new set- 
up. Eliminates wasted effort, pre- 
vents overlapping, and divides the 
budget equally among all women. 

(2) It is an adventure in faith and cour- 
age, and shows that the women are 
more concerned for the future of the 
Church than they are for the small 
problems arising, of necessity, from a 
radical program of reorganization. 

(3) It offers the opportunity to point the 
way toward a more definite goal, un- 
der a complete new program, rather 
than under a modified program, cer- 
tain elements of which are rooted in 
tradition. 


The Disadvantages: 

(1) The difficulty of reaching 2 common 
agreement that this procedure is more 
likely to achieve better results than 
the old. 

(2) Submergence of groups that have 
served, and are serving, a definite 
purpose. 

(8) Finding active leadership for the 
enlarged group. 

(4) Technical matters relating to trust 
funds. 


II. A federation of all groups under the 
over-all name: The Association of Univer- 


salist Women, necessitating a Planning 
Board, numbering at least two from each 
organization, which shall draw up a united 
program of endeavor in which all women 
shall share. Under this pattern each group 
agrees to accept its share of the total 
budget, and the Planning Board is named 
to determine the special occasions and pur- 
poses at which time all women of the 
church shall work together, study together 
or worship together. (Dedication Day 
should be one of these.) 


The Advantages: 

(1) This plan makes possible the con- 
tinuance of the group idea, merely 
adding the thought of unity of pur- 
pose, and registering the determina- 
tion to work together for the greater 
good of the church. 

(2) It permits a reshaping of the policies 
to prevent overlapping and conse- 
quent waste of effort, and yet does 
not disrupt the whole present set-up. 

(3) It does not offer the difficulty which 
a transfer of trust funds necessitates. 

(4) It does not call for the same type 
of leadership the amalgamation plan 
does, because the Planning Board 
becomes the governing body. 


The Disadvantages: 

(1) This plan may easily become an 
escape from, rather than a means to, 
a unified program and a specific pat- 
tern of unity. There is danger that 
there may be no more than an indif- 
ferent attempt at actual participation 
and sharing in the total program. 


The question now becomes: ‘What 
unified program will serve your local 
church?”’ Why not sit down together at a 
council table, and, praying for a vision of 
what it means to be a churchwoman in a 
day like this, work out, with the help of 
other representatives chosen from your 
various groups, what seems best for the 


church you serve? 
Ida M. Folsom. 
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DR. ROBINSON TO RETIRE 


Dr. Luther Riley Robinson, after 48 
years in the ministry and eleven successful 
years at Monroe, Wis., has resigned, to take 
effect July 1, and will retire. He also has 
resigned as secretary-superintendent of the 
Wisconsin Universalist churches, a post 
that he has held for 16 years. 

Before going to Monroe Dr. Robinson 
was at Racine and earlier in his career 
at St. Paul, Minn., and at the Shinn Me- 
morial Church, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

His health is restored and he expects to 
make his home at Santa Ana, Calif., after 
some date in October. 

Dr. and Mrs. Robinson have a son living 
in Phoenix, Ariz., a daughter in New York 
City, another daughter in North Bend, 
Ore., and a third one at Santa Ana. 

They will make some visits before es- 
tablishing their new home. 

Dr. Robinson has been a successful and 
beloved man in the ministry. 


F. G. LEONARD 
RETIRES AT MORRIS; 
WYMAN SUCCESSOR 


After 42 years as pastor of the Univer- 
salist church in Morris, N. Y., Rev. Fred 
G. Leonard has resigned on account of ill- 
health. 

Mr. Leonard was graduated from St. 
Lawrence University in 1893. Before going 
to Morris in 1899, he served the churches 
at Huntingville, Que, and at Southold, 
Teel 

He has always maintained many civic 
interests. He has been active in Tienu- 
derrah lodge, F. & A. M., where he served 
as chaplain many years, and he is a charter 
member of Jewell chapter, O. E. S., and was 
its patron for 14 years. He has also been 
an honorary member of Morris Rotary for 
some time. 

As his successor, Rev. Charles A. Wy- 
man, for the past six years pastor of Chapin 
Memorial Universalist Church, Oneonta, 
was called and he will combine the re- 
sponsibilities of the two churches. Sunday 
services in the Morris church are held at 
2.30. 

Mr. Wyman received his bachelor of 
science degree from St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity in 1936 and that of bachelor of divinity 
from the same institution in 1939. 

He has taken an active part in com- 
munity life. He is also serving as superin- 
tendent of Universalist churches of Otsego 
county. 

Last year he gave largely of his time for 
six months assisting the national work of 
the Church through the General Superin- 
tendent and he is president of the state 
Sunday School Association of Universalists. 

Mr. Wyman has been active in the 
Oneonta Kiwanis Club, of which he is a 
director, and for four years has been a mem- 
ber of the vocational guidance committee 
which was instrumental in making a vo- 


cational guidance survey which has been 
used by the high school there in its pro- 
gram. 

Other activities include the youth fron- 
tier movement in which he had a leading 
part, and he directed the religious survey 
made by Oneonta churches last winter. 


SETH BROOKS © 
FOR HARVARD 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks of Washington has 
been honored by appointment as chaplain 
of the Harvard Summer School] for the 
second time. Dr. Brooks also will be mod- 
erator of the religious conference to be held 
at Harvard at the same time. 


COMMITTEES 

ON ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR CONVENTION AT 
TUFTS COLLEGE 


Dean Clarence R. Skinner 
General Chairman 

Housing 
Harvey W. Averill, chairman (Treas- 
urer’s office), Miss Ethel Hayes (Li- 
brary), Prof. Alfred S. Cole, Miss Louise 
Jewell and Dr. J. M. Ratcliff (Miner 
Hall). 


Meals and Banquet 
Dr. J. M. Ratcliff, chairman (Miner 
Hall). Mrs. A. I. Bicknell (of Arlington 
church), Mrs. Walter Farnham (of 
Highland Avenue, Somerville, church). 

Registration and Various Services 
Local Church Groups, Mrs. Robert 
Cummins, chairman. 


CONVENTION HOUSING 
ARRANGEMENTS 


Universalists planning to attend the 
John Murray bicentennial convention at 
Tufts College, Sept. 8-14, have their choice 
of staying on the campus or in near-by 
hotels. Following is a list of acecommoda- 
tions: 


Rooms in Dormitories at Tufts College: 
$1, $1.25, $1.50 per person. Limited 
number of double rooms available. No 
rooms with private baths. 


Cambridge Hotels: 


Commander. Single, $3; double, $4; 
double, twin beds, $5. 
Continental. Single, $3; double, $4; 


double, twin beds, $5. 


Boston Hotels: 
Statler: Single, $3.50-$8; double $5-$10; 
double, twin beds, $6-$12. 
Parker House. Single, $3.50, $4, $4.50; 
double, $5, $5.50, $6; double, twin beds, 
$6, $7, $8. 
Bellevue. Single, $3, $3.50, $4; double, 
$4.50, $5, $6; double, twin beds, $5, $6, 
$6.50. 
Commonwealth. Single with running 
water, $1.25-$1.50; single with bath, 
$2.-$2.50; double with running water, 


$2-$2.50; double with bath, $3; double 
with twin beds, running water, $2.75; 
double with twin beds, with bath, $3.50. 


For Tufts College reservations write to 
Harvey W. Averill, Chairman, Housing 
Committee, Ballou Hall, Tufts College, 
Mass. 


For hotel reservations, write directly to 


-the hotel. 


PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION 
PROGRAM 

The program of the Pennsylvania State 
Convention, in the Church of the Messiah, 
Philadelphia, June 6 and 8, includes a 
platform meeting Friday evening at 
which Rev. Edna P. Bruner will speak. 
Rev. Harvey Swanson of Reading will give 
the address and a Murray memorial ser- 
vice will be held. Saturday afternoon is 
allotted to sight-seeing. Saturday evening 
there will be a banquet at the Church 
of the Restoration; speaker, Rev. A. Lynn 
Booth, D. D., of Scranton. This will be 
followed by dancing. Sunday morning 
the Church of the Restoration will unite 
with the Church of the Messiah for the 
service of worship; the combined choirs 
will sing; Rev. Harmon Gehr will play a 
violin solo; the occasional sermon will be 
preached by Rev. John E. Wood of Brook- 
lyn, and the service concludes with com- 
munion. After lunch all who can will join 
in a trip to the shrine of Universalism, 
Murray Grove, N. J. 

The A. U. W., the Sunday school, the 
Y. P. C. U. and the men will meet on Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday morning. 

At 8 o’clock Saturday morning a ser- 
vice in commemoration of Dr. George de 
Benneville, who arrived in Philadelphia in 
1741, will be held at his grave in the little 
cemetery he himself established at Green 
Lane, Philadelphia. It is hoped this 
Murray—De Benneville convention will be 
outstanding for attendance and achieve- 
ment. 


CONFERENCES FOR PASTORS 

Four regional conferences designed to 
help the pastor in his approach to the 
problem of counseling with individuals 
will be held during the next three months, 
according to Rev. Seward Hiltner, execu- 
tive secretary of the commission on re- 
ligion and health of the Federal Council 
of Churches. 

The first two are on the Pacific coast: 
May 5-9 at the University of Southern 
California in Los Angeles; May 12-16 at 
the Pacific School of Religion in Berkeley. 
Among the leaders for these two sessions 
is Dr. Harry Bone, prominent consulting 
psychologist of New York City. 

At the University of Chicago Divinity 
School a conference on “‘Religion and Per- 
sonality Integration’ will be held from 
Aug. 5 to 9 as part of the Pastors’ Institute 
and Educational Conference. Dr. Smiley 
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Blanton, a New York psychiatrist, and 
Rev. Otis R. Rice, rector of St. Luke’s 
Hospital in New York City, will be the 
principal leaders. 

From July 21 to 25 a conference on 
“The Minister at Work’ will be con- 
ducted as part of the 21st Annual Confer- 
ence for Ministers and Other Religious 
Workers at Union Theological Seminary 
in New York. 


UNIVERSALIST STUDENT 
COUNCIL FOR 
GREATER BOSTON 


On May 20 the first real attempt to 
bring together Universalist college stu- 
dents in Greater Boston will be made at the 
First Universalist Church in Cambridge. 
The conference will open at 5 p. m. with an 
address by Dr. Nils Y. Wessell of Tufts 
College, followed by a discussion period. 
At 6.30 supper will be served, after which 
Prof. Warren Powell, director of student 
work and religious activities at Boston 
University, will speak on ‘‘The Church 
Follows the Student.” In the evening 
there will be a vic party and social hour 
under the direction of Margaret Anthony 
of Jackson. 

In the Boston area there are nearly 300 
students with Universalist background. 
Every effort is being made to bring these 
young college students together for re- 
ligious, social and recreational programs. 

Officers of the Council are George Thur- 
ber of Tufts, chairman, Margaret King of 
Wheelock, secretary, Margaret Anthony 
of Jackson, George Jewett of Northeastern, 
Ruth Knowlton of Simmons, Patricia 
Adkins of Chandler, Gloria Luhman of 
Radcliffe, Wilson Piper of Harvard and 
Dana Klotzle of Tufts. 

Council advisers are Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton of Cambridge, Rev. John Q. 
Parkhurst of Brookline and Rev. G. Doug- 
las Frazier of Cambridge. 


INTERNATIONAL COSMOTHEIST 
SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the society will 
be held at Bulfinch Place Chapel, Boston, 
Tuesday, May 20. 

11 a.m., business session, Rev. George 
L. Thompson, president, presiding. 11.30, 
an address on ‘‘Pantheism in a Modern 
World” by Rev. Robert Murray Pratt of 
Quincy, Ill. 


SPRING MEETING 
AT TUFTS 


Alumni and faculty of the School of Re- 
ligion at Tufts College gathered in Crane 
Chapel on April 28 for the spring meeting. 
The devotional service at 11 a. m., which 
opened the meeting, was conducted by 
Rev. Francis P. Randall of Brockton. 

The theme, ‘‘The Value and Work of the 
Ministry,’’ was developed by four speakers 
on distinct phases of the minister’s func- 
tion. “The Minister as Preacher’’ was dis- 
cussed by Rev. Robert H. Barber of New 
Haven, Conn. Rev. William E. Gardner 
of Weymouth, Mass., spoke on ‘“‘The Min- 
ister as Parish Worker and Organizer.” 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins of Arlington, 
Mass., stressed the importance of “‘The 
Minister as Educator.”’ “The Minister as 
Prophet”? was presented by Rev. Carl 
Storm of Exeter, N. H. A discussion 
period followed. 

Dr. Skinner entertained the group at 
luncheon. President Carmichael extended 
greetings, and a number of matters con- 
cerning the school were discussed. 

Ministers in attendance included Law- 
rence Abbott, Arthur A. Blair, Robert H. 
Barber, Elmer D. Colcord, Ralph Cheever, 
Clarence L. Eaton, Bradford Gale, William 
E. Gardner, Richard B. Gibbs, R. R. 
Hadley, William Lewis, Donald G. Lo- 
throp, George E. Leighton, Wilburn B. 
Miller, Mason F. McGinness, John Q. 
Parkhurst, William Rice, Robert M. Rice, 
C. Guy Robbins, Douglas H. Robbins, 
Francis P. Randall, Frederic W. Perkins, 
George Riley, Thomas A. Sinclair, Isaac 
Smith, Carl Storm, George L. Thompson, 
Andrew J. Torsleff and George H. Wood. 


CHURCH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 
AT NORTH ADAMS 

Over 100 people attended the institute 
promoted by the Massachusetts Univer- 
salist Sunday School Association which was 
held in the Universalist church at North 
Adams on April 27. The superintendent, 
Miss Marion Holland, and five teachers 
came from the Springfield Second Church. 
Cyril Brubaker, the superintendent of the 
Orange church school, and his teachers 
came with their minister, Rev. Douglas 
H. Robbins. Rev. Pliny A. Allen, Dr. 
Brown, Miss Faith Carley and all the 
North Adams Universalists were hosts. 
The Comrades in the church served a 
delicious Sunday night supper. 

Baptists, Congregationalists and Metho- 
dists came from Adams, Charlemont and 
Pittsfield, as well as from North Adams. 
Many ministers were present. The in- 
stitute opened with a worship service con- 
ducted by Rev. Pliny A. Allen and Mrs. 
Chamberlain, the state supervisor. 

Miss Bettina Gilbert, director of edu- 
cation, First Baptist Church, Pittsfield, 
gave a helpful “Program for Church and 
Home.” 

The group conferences were practical 
and helpful and were led by Mrs. Cham- 
berlain for the beginners and primary, by 
Mrs. Lawrence Asplind, state secretary 
of the Massachusetts Universalist Sunday 
School Association, and Miss Gilbert for 
the junior and junior-high group, by Rev. 
Douglas H. Robbins and Miss Dora J. 
Brown from Universalist headquarters for 
those interested in senior and young people. 
Miss Brown had an excellent exhibit of 
books and church school materials. 

Rev. Horace S. Cushing, minister of the 
Morningside Baptist Church, Pittsfield, 
spoke on “The Parallelogram of Christian 
Education.”’ This was followed by a 
candlelight service prepared by Mrs. 
Chamberlain for church school teachers and 
leaders. A tall white candle was lighted 
on the altar table and members of the 
young people’s groups in North Adams 
went forward with candles and lighted them 
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as an act of consecration for the schools 
of the Baptist, Congregational, Episcopal, 
Methodist and Universalist churches. 
Mrs. Asplind lighted a candle for all other 
denominations. As the candles were 
lighted each leader dedicated himself to 
the task of religious education, after which 
the poem ‘Candles’ was read and the 
group went out singing “Follow the 
Gleam.” 


Dora J. Brown. 


CHELSEA CENTENNIAL 
PROJECT 


The Church of the Redeemer, Univer- 
salist, in Chelsea, Mass., will celebrate its 
100th anniversary in November, 1942. 
It is proposed to raise $3,000 to clear off 
a mortgage of $1,500 on the church 
building, renovate the auditorium and, if 
possible, place a window in memory of 
Rev. R. Perry Bush, D. D., who was the 
minister of the church when the new edi- 
fice was erected following the destruction 
of the old building in the fire of 1908. 

The resources of this church are not 
large. It is hoped, however, that in addi- 
tion to what can be done locally, the many 
friends of the church and of Dr. Bush will 
help. Contributions may be sent to Gor- 
don C. Snow, Treasurer, 30 Cary Ave., 
Chelsea. 


DR. BROOKS IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Special services, which were well at- 
tended, were held in the Rocky Mount, 
N. C., church April 21 to 25 inclusive, with 
Dr. Seth R. Brooks of Washington as 
speaker. Dr. Brooks spoke at the Ro- 
tary Club meeting on the 25th and also 
met with the Y. P. C. U. on the 22nd. 
Mrs. Brooks held a conference with the 
members of the A. U. W. on the 28rd. 

Two young men recently united with 
the church. 

The Boy Scout troop won highest honors 
at the camporee held at Washington, N.C., 
the last week of April. 

Rev. W. H. Skeels, pastor of the church, 
has just been elected secretary of the 
Rotary Club for the fourth successive year. 


Cc. H. EMMONS 
HAS SUCCESSFUL TRIP 


Rev. C. H. Emmons, vice-president of 
the Universalist General Convention, on 
a recent field trip in northern and central 
Maine visited Caribou, Oakfield, Orono, 
Bangor, Pittsfield, Dexter, Waterville, 
Oakland, Gardiner, Brunswick and Rock- 
land. Sermons and addresses were given 
in Caribou, Oakfield and Rockland. Con- 
ferences were held with the church officials 
and ministers in Orono, Bangor, Gardiner, 
Brunswick, Rockland and Caribou. 

In Portland, through the courtesy of 
Rey. Benjamin B. Hersey, chaplain of the 
Westbrook Junior College for Women, Mr. 
Emmons participated in the morning 
chapel service April 25, and renewed an 
association with this institution which be- 
gan in 1905 when he became pastor of All 
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Souls Universalist Church, located on the 
campus of the college. 

At Cornish a call was made on a former 
trustee of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, Rev. John Sayles, D. D., who re- 
tired from the active ministry of the 
church, but whose enthusiastic interest 
in and support of denominational activities 
are well sustained in spite of ill-health and 
lack of contact with the Church. 


GEORGE BANER LEADS 
AKRON COMMUNITY SERVICES 


Under the leadership of Dr. George 
Cross Baner, minister of the Universalist 
church in Akron, Ohio, and president of 
the Akron Ministerial Association, a great 
community Lenten meeting was addressed 
by Dr. E. Stanley Jones. On Easter Sun- 
day morning Dr. Baner presided at an 
outdoor community sunrise service held in 
the Akron Rubber Bowl. A feature was 
the Protestant choirs of Akron massed in 
the form of a cross in the center of the 
bowl. More than 18,000 persons attended. 


SOLDIERS SCATTER 
COUDEN’S ASHES 


In accordance with the wishes of Lieut. 
Col. Fayette D. Couden, Washington Na- 
tional Guard officer and Seattle attorney, 
who died Dec. 19, 1989, National Guard 
officers recently scattered his ashes on the 
parade ground of old Camp Dodge, near 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Colonel Couden, formerly a major in 
the 146th Field Artillery, was a lieutenant 
colonel in the 24th Division Cavalry dur- 
ing the last year of his life. 

The colonel asked that his ashes be scat- 
tered on National Guard camps of Iowa, 
Kansas, Wyoming, Idaho, Colorado and 
Washington, where he had camped with 
the 24th Division Cavalry.—Seattle Times. 


Col. Couden, ‘Dick’ as he was affec- 
tionately called in our Washington church 
as a boy, was a brother of Rev. William 
Couden of Providence and a son of the 
late Chaplain Henry N. Couden of the 
House of Representatives. 

The Editor. 


OSAGE CHURCH LEADER DIES 


Mrs. Fred O. Lesch, a leader in the Uni- 
versalist church in Osage, Iowa, died April 
28 of typhus fever. The entire com- 
munity was deeply grieved, for, as one who 
knew her said, “‘She was one of the strong 
leaders who kept the church alive and 
serving the community without a minis- 
ter.”’ 

Marian Vance was born at Kensett, 
Iowa, Feb. 4, 1899. She was educated 
in the public schools of Osage and the 
University of Minnesota, after which she 
taught school. On July 28, 1928, she was 
married to Fred O. Lesch and has lived 
since on a farm out of Osage. For three 
years prior to her death Mrs. Lesch served 
as county chairman of the Homes Project 
Women’s Work of the Mitchell County 
Farm Bureau. 4 

Mrs. Lesch is survived by her husband, 


one brother, John, of Osage, and a sister, 
Mrs. Evelyn Tweeten of Washington, 
Iowa. ; 

Funeral services were conducted by Rev. 
Stiles Lessly. Burial was in Osage Ceme- 
tery. 


ARTHUR SOULE’S 
DOUBLE LOSS 


In our last issue we reported the death 
of Meldon H. Soule, son of Rev. Arthur M. 
Soule of Marlboro, Mass., who was in- 
volved with his wife and two children in 
an automobile accident in Virginia. Word 
has now been received of the death of Mrs. 
Soule five days after that of her husband. 
Funeral services were conducted May 9 
by Dr. Thomas H. Saunders of Harrisville, 
R.I., with Eastern Star services. 

The two children, aged 12 and 10 years, 
suffered broken bones, but will recover. 


SEATS FOR 
FERRY BEACH CHAPEL 


After many years of use, most of the 
settees used in the chapel in the Grove at 
Ferry Beach are beyond repair. New ones 
are urgently needed to accommodate the 
growing numbers of people who gather 
there every summer. Many churches have 
such settees which they are not now using 
and which are stored away. The Ferry 
Beach Park Association would greatly 
appreciate the gift of these for use in the 
Grove. If your church has such, will you 
communicate with Secretary Robert F. 
Needham, 10 Winthrop Road, Arlington, 
Mass., and arrangements will be made to 
get them to Ferry Beach before the sum- 
mer season opens. 

Roger F. Etz, President. 


NEW CLUB ORGANIZED 
IN LOS ANGELES 


Organization of a new Universalist 
Club is announced by the First Univer- 
salist Church of Los Angeles, May 7. 

Fifty people of all ages attended the 
opening dinner and program. Desires most 
generally expressed were: To lighten the 
nervous tension of the war situation, to 
learn to laugh more, to bring more hap- 
piness to each individual member’s sphere 
of influence, and to spread our Universal 
thought. Committees to carry on the 
club’s business were appointed and meet- 
ings will be held once a month. 


OLINDA, ONT., NOTES 


Mrs. George H. Campbell, wife of the 
pastor, spoke on “International Friend- 
ship” to a gathering of 150 people at the 
Ruthven United Church Women’s Associa- 
tion tea. On May 1 she gave an address 
in the Leamington United Church on 
“Builders.” 

About 200 guests, including 16 from the 
Detroit Unitarian-Universalist church, at- 
tended a tea in the church recently. 

The Christian Leader will be placed in 
Leamington and Kingsville libraries soon. 
Mrs. Stanley Orton spoke on ‘‘What the 
Leader Means to Our Church” at a recent 
meeting of Universalist women. 
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MEDFORD, MASS., CHURCH 
45 YEARS OLD 


The Medford Hillside Universalist church 
celebrated its 45th anniversary the week of 
April 27. The anniversary service was 
held on the evening of May 4 and was fol- 
lowed by a reception and social hour. The 
sermon was preached by Rev. E. M. Bar- 
ney of Lynn, one of the three theological 
students who in 1896 and ’97 preached on 
Sunday afternoons in the homes of mem- 
bers of the then newly-organized parish. 
Prof. George M. Harmon of Tufts College 
was supervisor and the other two students 
were Rev. George L. Thompson of Ran- 
dolph, Mass., and Rev. A. E. Bartlett of 
Westchester, Pa. 

The reason for celebrating at this time is 
unique. One of the charter members of 
the parish has given his contribution for 
the next 45 years and with it the mortgage 
has been paid off and for the first time in 
its history the church is free of debt. 


IN CARIBOU, 
MAINE 


Eight young people were received into 
the church at Caribou, Maine, of which 
Rev. D. Stanley Rawson is pastor, at the 
Maundy Thursday communion service. 

On Feb. 26, the Ladies’ Aid sponsored a 
three-act play which was presented in the 
high school auditorium. In the cast were 
about 30 townspeople. A_ substantial 
amount of money was raised. 

The Aid and the Murray Club co-op- 
erated with the Methodist church during 
the Maine Methodist Conference, which 
was held in Caribou this year, in putting 
on a dinner and supper. Mrs. Rawson 
directed the conference play, which was 
produced by the local Methodist church, 
and Mr. Rawson took part in it. 

On Thursday, May 8, the Aid sponsored 
the reading by Mrs. Powers Pearson of the 
play “‘Life with Father” and served tea. 


YOUNG PEOPLE TO HOLD 
ANNUAL SERVICE AT 
MURRAY GRAVE 


The Y. P. C. U. of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island will hold a memorial service 
at the grave of John Murray in Mount 
Auburn Cemetery on May 25 at 3 p. m. 


FROM MUNCIE, 
INDIANA 


Easter services at Muncie, Ind., were 
well attended by both adults and children. 
New members received numbered 19, 18 
of whom had come up through the church 
school. Two children also were christened. 

The church school made presents to 
Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt in recognition of 
his 17 years as pastor, and to Mrs. Flora 
Gibson for her long service of 50 years as 
secretary of the church school. 


“DAYS OF OUR YEARS’”’ 
Special Offer 

This great best seller, by Pierre van 
Paassen, is now available at $1.69. Order 
from the Universalist Publishing House. 
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widening out as his further reading, his 
contacts with Commonwealth College and 
leaders for social justice give a firmer 
foundation of fact to the beliefs which he 
holds. 

Then comes the story of the movement 
destined to be so important to many 
people, the Southern Tenant Farmers 
Union. In the course of his work with 
this he is thrown into jail. Few passages 
in any book are more vivid than this sec- 
tion of the story. Through this and many 
other experiences he comes finally to more 
intimate work with the sharecroppers. 

This is the kind of book that one can 
heartily recommend. Just one quotation 
from the actual writings of Claude Wil- 
liams gives some idea of the thing for 
which he has striven throughout his life. 
“The religion of Jesus is a man’s religion. 
It is too severe for timid souls and weak- 
lings. That is the reason why there is a 
religion about Jesus. The religion of the 
prophets and Jesus is a religion of, by and 
for the toiling masses of humanity. That 
is why the rich pay the doctors of religion 
to think out a religion about the prophets 
and Jesus and the next life. Prophetic 
religion has no good word to nor for task- 
masters and extortioners.”’ 

I do not think it is too strong a state- 
ment to compare this book in moving 
power with “Grapes of Wrath.’ It pre- 
sents a vivid picture of conditions which 
exist and which we often try to forget; it 
presents an inspiring biography of a man 
who was brave enough to do something 
about them; and it suggests to us many 
things which we might well meditate upon. 

Dorothy Tilden Spoerl. 


WANTED: “SONGS OF WORK 
AND WORSHIP”’ 


The Universalist Publishing House has 
two requests for copies of this Sunday 
school hymnal. Do any schools have any 
such, in good condition, which they wish to 
sell? If so, communicate with the House 
at 16 Beacon St. 


PERSONALS 


Rey. J. Carson Pritchard is now living 
at Heflin, Ala. 


Dr. Millard C. Jencks, acting president 
of St. Lawrence University for the past 
year, has been elected president for a five- 
year term. 


Dr. Carl A. Polson, minister of our 
church in Chattanooga, Tenn., gave an 
address at the First Methodist Episcopal 
‘Church there on Good Friday. 


Rev. Joseph W. Beach, pastor of the 
First Universalist Church of Worcester, 
Mass., will be the Universalist preacher 
for the union summer services in the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church, Wash- 
ington, Aug. 10, 17 and 24. 

Dr. Seth Rogers Brooks has been ap- 
pointed chaplain for three college com- 
mencements in Washington. Gallaudet 
‘College, June 1, Mt. Vernon Junior Col- 
lege, June 4, and George Washington Uni- 


versity, June 11. Dr. Brooks is also doing 
an important work continually in churches 
of other denominations with sermons and 
addresses. 


Obituary 


HENRY C. LOW 

Henry C. Low died April 28. Mr. Low was one of 
the charter members and large financial supporters of 
the church and parish of Central Square, N. Y., and 
for years served as an officer. 

He was interested in the betterment of community 
life. Low’s Cash Store begun by his father and him 
45 years ago, and of which he was the principal 
stockholder at the time of his death, was a monument 
to a high type of business ethics that made it known 
over a wide area in Central New York state. 

Mr. Low is survived by his wife, Minnie Hamilton 
Low, and one sister, Mrs. Armonella Wilcox. The 
Low and the Wilcox homes were always stopping 
places for all Universalist ministers who passed that 
way. 

Services were held at his home on May 1. His pas- 
tor, Rev. William J. Metz, and a former pastor, Rev. 
Julia M. Tobey of Perry, N. Y., officiated. 


MRS. ROSE STONE SAYLES 

Mrs. Rose Stone Sayles died after a prolonged 
sickness on April 28, at the home of her daughter 
and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. George Turnbull of 
Brewerton, N. Y. For more than half a century Mrs. 
Sayles was a member and worker in the Cicero, N. Y., 
Universalist church. She is survived by three daugh- 
ters, one son, one brother, two sisters, and many 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 

Services in her memory were conducted in the 
Brewerton Funeral Home on May 1 by Dr. Ellsworth 
C. Reamon of Syracuse, assisted by Rev. William 
J. Metz of Cicero. Interment was in the North 
Syracuse Cemetery. 


WILLIAM H. OATHOUT 

On May 1, William H. Oathout of Roosevelt 
Corners, near Central Square, N. Y., died at the home 
of his daughter and her husband, Mr. and Mrs. 
Clinton Gridley. He had been ill for several weeks. 

Mr. Oathout is survived by his wife, daughter and 
two sons. 

Services were held Sunday afternoon, May 4, at 
the Gridley home by Rev. William J. Metz of the 
Central Square Universalist church. Interment was 
in Roosevelt Cenetery. 


Notices 
MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 

The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will convene at 16 Beacon 
St., Boston, on Tuesday, May 27, 1941, at 1.30 p. m., 
for the examination of Isaiah J. Domas “‘as to his fit- 
ness in purpose, character and abilities for the minis- 
try of the Universalist church.” 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 

The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will convene at 16 Beacon 
St., Boston, on Tuesday, May 27, 1941, at 1.30 p. m., 
for the examination of David D. Rose “‘as to his fit- 
ness in purpose, character and abilities for the minis- 
try of the Universalist church.” 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
Noted acceptance of Rev. Edgar R. Walker by 
New York. 
Renewed license of Albert Q. Perry for one year. 
Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 

The 110th annual session of the Pennsylvania Uni- 
versalist Convention will open in the Church of the 
Messiah, Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., Phila- 
delphia, at 2 p. m. Friday, June 6. Business sessions 
Friday afternoon and Saturday forenoon to receive 
reports, elect officers and transact such business as 
may legally come before the convention. Each church 
in the state is entitled to five delegates. 
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The Association of Universalist Women, the Sun- 
day School Association and the Young People’s 
Christian Union will hold sessions Friday afternoon 
and Saturday morning. 

Lodging and breakfast will be supplied to delegates 
and visitors without charge. These should notify as 
soon as possible Mrs. Andrew J. Weakley, 1978 
Sparks St., Philadelphia. 

H. E. Benton, Secretary. 


RHODE ISLAND ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


The annual meeting of the Rhode Island Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women will be held at the Church 
of the Mediator, Providence, May 28, to elect officers, 
to hear annual reports and to transact any other busi- 
ness that may legally come before the meeting. 

Morning session, 10.80. Luncheon at 12.30 (50 
cents). 

At the afternoon session Mrs. Ezra B. Wood will 
speak. 

Marion L. Gardiner, Secretary. 


OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The Ohio Universalist Convention will hold its 
116th session at Woodstock June 22-25 for the pur- 
pose of presenting reports of work done during the 
past year and for consideration of plans for the coming 
year. The various auxiliaries will hold their annual 
sessions during the above-mentioned days. 

Harriet E. Druley, Secretary. 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


May 5, the ordination of Paul P. Felt and Francis 
E. Davis authorized. Both will be ordained in the 
Universalist church at Edwards, N. Y., Friday, June 
6, at 8 p. m. 

Transfer of Mrs. Harriet Yates Walker as a lay 
preacher from Massachusetts Convention accepted. 

Harold W. Haynes, Secretary. 


STATE CONVENTIONS 
Kansas. May. 
Wisconsin. May. 
Pennsylvania. June 6-8, Philadelphia. 
Ohio. June 22-25, Woodstock. 
Iowa. June. 
RhodeIsland. June. 
Indiana, July. 
Georgia. Aug. 7-10. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all ‘parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price {s $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Christening Certificates 
and ‘Booklets 


Christening certificates of white stock, 
four-page folder, printed in purple, with 
envelope, 60 cents a dozen 


Booklets for children, $1.50 a dozen 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 


The restaurant advertised rapid service, 
but didn’t give it. A patron gave an 
order, waited patiently, and fell asleep. 
He awoke to hear the waitress’ voice ask- 
ing: ““Did you order this sundae?” 

“Gracious!’’ exclaimed the customer in 
dismay, “what day’s this?” —EHachange. 

* * 

“Oh, they has to preach hell at the boys 
to conthrol thim at all,’ an earnest Irish 
maid argued with a Christian Scientist 
mistress. ‘‘Sure, if there wasn’t a hell my 
brother’d have been there long ago.’’— 
Kathleen. Norris in Cosmopolitan. 

KD 


Little Bobby, aged six, after hearing his 
father mention “practicing law for a num- 
ber of years,” finally said: 

“Daddy, did you ever really get to be a 
lawyer, or did you always just practice?” — 
Exchange. 

*  % 

“Mummy, you said that baby had your 
eyes and Daddy’s nose, didn’t you?” 

“Ves, darling.” 

“Well, you’d better keep your eyes on 
him; he’s got Grandpa’s teeth now.’’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

Husband: ‘‘You will never succeed in 
making that dog obey you.” 

Wife: ‘‘Nonsense. It is only a matter of 


patience. I had a lot of trouble with you 
at first.”— Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 
* * 
Mike: ‘‘Anyway, you're a_ heathen. 


You’ve never been baptized.” 

Jake: ‘Yeah! that’s all you know about 
it. I can show you the marks on my arm 
now!’”’—Vancouver Province. 

sole 

“Are you going to take the car out in 
this rain storm?” 

“Certainly, it’s a driving rain, isn’t it?” 
—E xchange. 

In the modern household, practically 
everything is operated by switches except 
the children. Exchange. 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
DEAN E. L. HULETT 
Canton, N. Y. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Women of Britain 
Jan Struther 


Amazon Throne 
Bertita H arding 


Aochors to Windward . . 
Edith Austin Holton 
This Above All : 
Eric Knight 
France Speaking 


Robert de Sant ean 


Exit Laughing . . 
Irvin S. Cobb 
Against This Torrent , 
Edward Mead Earle 


Mountain Meadow . 
John Buchan 


Crusader in Crinoline 
Forrest Wilson 


He Looked for a City 


Anes ay 


Allenby 


Out of the Night 
Jan Valtin 


In This Our Life 
Ellen Glasgow 


Mission to the North 


Cangen Sip Archibald Wavell 


Mrs. J. Borden Banceas 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D.,'LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 
opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean: 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A. B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B. S., S. M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A. M., D. D. — 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M. D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D. M. D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. 
Hoskins, Ph. D. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


